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CORRESPONDENCE OF HARRIET 
MARTINEAU. 


Tae following letters, two from Harriet 
Martineau and one from Susan Martineau, 
announcing her aunt’s death, throw some 
little additional light on the home life and 
on the opinions of a highly-gifted woman. 
They seem well worth being made known to 
readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ for the use of any 
writer who may, in future, think of making 
anew study of Harriet Martineau’s life and | 
works. 

These letters were given to me by a friend, 
whom I believe to have been a connexion 
of Mrs. Jones, some fifteen years ago. 


{copy.] 


Ambleside, 
Sepr. 5/66, 


Dear Mrs. Jones 
Your hamper is a real treat ! You have sent us 
just what is not to be got here, mushrooms and | 
fruit particularly. We had never thought of 
_mushrooms, which I am remarkably fond of ; 


and there is no such fruit here as your peaches 
and pears,—the season having been unfavourable 
for autumn fruit. Caroline ‘‘ does not care for 
fruit,’ she says, but the sausages are quite in 


— | her way—and in mine too; and I have just had 


one for breakfast ; and excellent it is. We had 
some fun about them last evening. The hamper 
was unpacked in the drawing-room for my 
amusement, and Caroline put on one side the 
things that were for her. Half an hour after- 
wards she came in with the box she had 
put aside, and said ‘‘ I took this for note paper,” 
and taking off the lid, there were the sausages ! 
How we did laugh ! 

I hope her cousin will think her looking well. 
My friends here observe to me how well she 
looks. 

It is sucha pity that your son comes just this 
week—the only one in all the year when I have no 
niece with me, and when therefore Caroline canr ot 
go long walks with her cousin. I am quite con- 
cerned at it. And when my niece from Liverpool 
comes at the end of the week, her brother comes 
with her, so that the little room will not be at 
liberty after Thursday night. Till Friday your 
son is most welcome to it ; and afterwards, till he 
goes home, I hope he will come here as much 
as he likes. I have desired Carcline to make 
him comfortable in every way she can. I do 
hope the weather will mend; but the glass is 
low. 

Now that I am writing, I will say a confidential 
word about ©. which is for her uncle and yourself 
ulone. She once told me that you were ‘so 
afraid she shd be tempted to go to America.” 
I assure you I was at one time very uneasy 
about it; and even now, | shd be very glad to 
hear that her brother-in-law was married again. 
Unless he waits for my death I shd think he 
will marry again; and not the less, but the 
more, for the true and deep love he certainly 
had for his wife. 

It is not for selfish reasons only, nor chiefly— 
that I have dreaded C.’s going. He wd have 
wanted her to marry him, of course; and I want 
her to understand that she cannot be legally 
his wife. In this country, because she is his 
deceased wife’s sister; and in America because 
he w4 there marry under a false name. In fact, 
all she really knows of him, beyond his attach- 
ment to his wife, is that he is living under a false 
name, after a secret flitting from this country. 
There cannot but be something wrong in such a 
case. However, I have seen no signs whatever 
of hee being tempted ; and I don’t think he writes 
often to her now. I am sure she could not like 
life at Chicago, if all else were right, nor wd 
she have her health there.—I hardly need say 
I have remembered her in my Will; nor that 
my family will have her interests at heart when 
I am gone. I am sure they will, both for my 
sake and her own. Meantime, I really believe 
she is happy here; and I am sure she is very 
good. She sends her love to her Uncle and you. 
I beg you to accept my hearty thanks for the 
kindness you have shown me, and to believe 
me very truly yours 

(Sgd.) H. MARTINEAU. 
P.S.—No doubt C. has told you how comfort- 
ably we are settled with the good young girl 
who is our cook. She is a wonderful girl for 


| 

| 

| | 
| 
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her age; and ©. does not mind her being so | 
young, as she is so willing and apt to learn. 
©. says the kitchen never was so comfortable 
as now. 
[copy.] 
II. 
Ambleside, 
September 6/74. 
Dear Caroline, 


I have had such a good breakfast, the last two 
mornings that I have wanted to thank you for 
the treat. I will do it now,—ever so _ briefly, 
rather than wait, for I really am gratified by your 
kind remembrance of my liking for this particular 
breakfast (or supper!) You can easily under- 
stand how impossible it is for me to write much 
just now, when Mr. Frank is here for 2 days, 
and our dear J. for a limited time—and tourist 
friends calling, and strangers peeping about, 
while I lose strength from week to week. I 
am obliged to decline seeing any but old and 
familiar friends, but the mere movement of so 
many people about one, and the letters and mes- 
sages are overpowering to my small strength. 
And the great difficulty still is the amount of 


writing that has to be done. 
I think your interview with Dr. Blake is. very 
encouraging, according to the account I have) 
of it from Miss Jane. If the two lumps wd. 
follow the way of the departed ones, we might | 
hope that you may entirely recover your health,— 
if the cough is really quite gone. While those | 
lumps remain, we cannot but feel the necessity | 
for still further patience. But in all other respects 
you seem to have made great progress since your | 
last change of air and scen2; and we shall re-_ 
if it continues. 

Mrs. Wedgwood hopes to give me a few days | 
(“a very few”’) about the end of this month. 
We hardly hoped for another meeting; but we. 
shall try for it. We are all growing old, we feel, | 
and three of us four elders are invalids; so we | 
don’t look forward much, or make rash promises ; 


-but if she and I may be together once more, we | « 


shall be thankful.—My cousin Constance is with | 
me now, so good and kind to J. and me! On the 
whole, I am relieved, and surprised at J.’s looks, 
though I knew how strong she is. She is cheerful 
and calm and altogether appearing less ill than 
I was prepared to see her. 

With kind regards to your sister and family, 
and love to Carrie, 

I am, dear Car, 
Your affecte old friend 
(Sgd.) H. MARTINEAU. 


[copy.] 
Highfield Road, 
Edgbaston. 
June 29th /76. 
Dear Mrs. Jones, 

I feel that I must send a few words to you, 
as I know you have taken deep interest for many 
years past in all that concerns my Aunt’s house- 
hold at Ambleside. The news will soon reach you 
by the newspapers that my dear Aunt too has 
passed from amongst us: she breathed her last 
on Tuesday evening about eight oclock. She has 


and latterly more rapidly—so we were all we 
pared—she herself longing for the ‘ rest” 
after her life's work was done. My sister was 
with her, and her sister Mrs. Higginson, and 
Marianne has taken Caroline’s place to the best 
of her ability. Poor dear Caroline has been 
spared this watching and sorrow,—it seems very 
soon after her removal. My sister will always 
feel very thankful that she was sufficiently re- 
stored in health to spend the last twelve months 
with my Aunt in her beautiful home. I hope 
you are pretty well. I am yours 
very truly, 
(Sgd.) SUSAN MARTINEAU. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM, 


TRIAL BY COURT-MARTIAL OF A 
DUELLIST. NEWFOUNDLAND, 1826. 


(See ante, pp. 381, 402.) 


MATTHEW HENRY WILLOCK, sworn :—Witness 
had a party at his quarters on the evening of the 
26th March last, consisting of the prisoners at 
the bar, the deceased Mr. Philpot, Mr. Stanley, 
the brother of the witness, and all his brother- 
officers of the corps, except the Colonel, Lieut. 
Wieburgh, and Mr. Clark. Captain Rudkin, 
| Captain Morice, Mr. Philpot, Mr. Stanley, and 
witness’s brother remained after the rest had 
retired. When the party had been so reduced, 
Mr. Philpot said that as he had not taken a glass 
of grog during the evening, he would stay and 
do so. Gards were then proposed. Mr. Philpot, 
| Captain Rudkin, and witness played, during 
which Mr. Stanley said, ‘‘ Come, boys, let us go 
home; we are only keeping Willock up, and 
annoying him.’’ Deceased said, ‘“‘ There is the 
door—be off—don’t be disturbing us.” Mr. 
Stanley replied, ‘‘ I can go if I please, Sir, without 
consulting you.” Mr. Philpot retorted, ‘“‘ Don’t 
Sir’ me; if you do I'll pull your nose, and kick 
you out at the door ’’—at the same moment rising 
from his chair. Witness seized him by the arm, 
and said he would not allow such language or 
conduct in his ‘quarters. Captain Rudkin then 
addressed himself to Mr. Philpot, and said such 
conduct was highly improper, and both uncalled 
and unlooked for on the part of Mr. Stanley, as 
he had done nothing to subject himself to stich a 
remark. Mr. Stanley then left the room, after 
which Mr. Morice observed to deceased that he 
had behaved excessively ill to Mr. Stanley, and 
that he ought to have apologized to him imme- 
diately. Deceased replied, ‘‘ The nincompoop ! 
I’d rather have a shot at him than not.” Mr. 
Morice then retired, and there only remained 
Captain Rudkin, deceased, and witness. Witness 
then remonstrated with deceased upon his in- 
temperate conduct upon this and other occasions. 
Upon Mr. Morice going away, Captain Rudkin 
dealt the cards for the game of Lancelot. The 
first card was for company ; the second for self; 
and the third for the dealer. The card for 
company was a five, that for self a six, aad the 
card next turned was also a six, which gave 
Captain Rudkin the pool. This Ph.lpot disputed, 


been declining in strength for some months, declaring that as it was a nick, or tie, the company 
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were entitled to half the pool. It was referred | being proposed, he believes by Captain Rudkin, 
to witness, who gave it in favour of Captain | Mr. Stanley said it was time to go home, when 
Rudkin. Deceased then seized the stakes on the | deceased replied, ‘‘There’s the door—be off— 


table, and put them in his pocket. 
Rudkin said te witness, ‘‘ Good God! 


Captain | you have no business to disturb us.”’ 
do you |said, ‘‘I suppose, Sir, I can go home when f 
mean to submit to treatment of this sort ?’’ | please.” 
Witness replied that it was only a ninepenny or | or, damn you! if you 
eighteenpenny matter, and not worth squabbling kick you out at the window.” 


Stanley 


Deceased replied, ‘‘ Don’t ‘Sir’ me, 
o, I'll pull your nose and 
Mr. Stanley then 


about. Captain Rudkin then said, “If you are| went out, and on returning found the parlour 


determined to submit to this sort of treatment, | door open. 
I shall not; neither will I allow that money to witness with him. 


be taken from the room.’’ Mr. Philpot then rose 
from his chair and said, ‘‘ D n you! I would 
think but very little of pulling your nove, and 
kicking your out of the window.’’ Witness 
then said he considered himself ill-treated by the 
row which had taken place in his quarters; and, 
opening the door, requested they would go home, 
stating that in the ae he should expect an 
apology for such conduct. After opening the 
door for their exit, witness went to stir the fire, 
and whilst there his attention was called by 
hearing deceased say, ‘‘ D n you!” and 
accompanying this exclamation by throwing a 
jug with water after Captain Rudkin into the 
passage; and whilst doing so, rushing into the 
passage in pursuit of Captain Rudkin. Witness 
then followed him to the door, and there saw 
the deceased in the arms of his (witness’s) brother, 
who was bringing him back to the room, where 
he remained all night. Witness kept him for the 
purpose of remonstrating with him upon the 
highly improper conduct of which he had been 
guilty; and he told him that by giving way to 
his violence of character, and grossness of language, 
he would either be killed or be cbliged to leave 
the service. Witness then recapitulated to 
deceased the number of quarrels he had been 
engaged in, and the number which he (witness) 
had got him out of. Deceased asked witness to 
act as his friend in case he should be called cut; 
which witness refused to do, stating his reasons. 
Conceived that Captain Rudkin could not with 
propriety act otherwise than he did. There were 
but two courses he could pursue—either to bring 
deceased to a court-martial, or to act as he did. 

(The Court here observed that the code of 
honour was not the code of law. and it could not 
take down these minutes as evidence.) 

The witness considered that Mr. Philpot, on 
the ground, should have fired in the air, which 
would have terminated the affair. The usual 
distance is from eight to twelve paces. Has known 
many instances in which the parties have fired 
more than one or two shots. Has known Captain 
Rudkin since the year 1812; and during that 
period his conduct has been that of a good officer 
and a perfect geatleman. Witness has never 
known him to be placed in the like situation, nor 
to have any quarrel of his own seeking. Witness 
has known Dr. Strachan since September, 1824, 
who has always been considered by the coips as 
a good-tempered, obliging brother-officer; and 
witness has known him, by his mediation, to 
have prevented one or two duels. Considers 
that Captain Rudkin was certainly entitled to 
an apology—if an apology could have been taken 
for the insult. 

_CAVENDIsH WILLOCK :—Was_ present at a 
dispute which took place at his brother’s on the 
evening of the 29th March last. Upon cards 


Captain Morice then went out, and 
Observed Captain Rudkin 
also come out of the room, and saw deceased 
throw a jug of water at him; immediately after 
which he (deceased) ran out of the room after 
Gaptain Rudkin, and kicked him; upon which 
witness caught hold of the deceased and forced 
him back to the parlour. Captain Rudkin then 
retired, and Mr. Philpot remained in Captain 


| Willock’s quarters with Captain Willock and with 


witness. Witness next day waited on Mr. Philpot 
to ask him to apologize to Stanley, when the 


‘former told him that he had sent for Captain 


_Rudkin : 


was given. 


Morice. Witness and Captain Morice adjusted 
that difference. Captain Morice said that as he 
was present during the quarrel between 
Philpot and Stanley, and as the matter 
had been referred to him (Captain Morice), 
the former must apologize. Witness had some 
conversation with Captain Morice respecting the 
affair between Philpot and MRudkin. Morice 
said he knew not of the affair between them. 
Witness then told Captain Morice what had 
passed the night before between Rudkin and 
deceased, when Captain Morice said he was 
very sorry for it, but he hoped he should&be 
able to settle it. supposes Captain Morice had 
not then been longer than half an hour in the 
garrison. The ground was chosen by Mr. 
Philpot himself, who objected to the first ground, 
saying that it was too near the road, that cn the 
other side of the hill it was more level and fit 
for the purpose. Captain Rudkin did not ac- 
company them during the marking of the ground. 
Deceased fired at Rudkin. The attention of 
witness was particularly directed to the deceased, 
as he expected that he would fire in the air, 
having previously told him that he ought to 
do so after the gross insult he had given Captain 
this was the cause of his attention 
being directed to him. The words ‘“ Ready— 
fire!’ were given as quick as possible, and the 
pistols were not raised until the word “ Fire!” 
After the first shot, witness observed 
deceased draw himself up and direct his eye 
towards Captain Rudkin. At the first exchange 
of shots, observed Captain Rudkin fire rather 
carelessly—so much so as to lead witness to 
suppose that Captain Rudkin expected the de- 
ceased would fire in the air. From Philpot’s 
retaining his place, and at the same time giving 
his pistol in a particular manner to his second, 
witness inferred that he directed him to reload. 
Mr. Philpot’s pistol positively was discharged 
the second time—saw the flash, and saw the 
pistol lying on the ground with the cock down 
and the pan thrown back. After Philpot fell, 
Captain Rudkin came up and took him by the 
hand with very much agitation. Immediately 


after the fall of the deceased, Mr. Morice exclaimed 
that it was a pity deceased had not apologized. 
When about to fire the second shot, Captain 
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Rudkin kept his arm down until the word was | 
given; and during the interval between the 
first and second shot, he was employed in pushing | 
a@ small stick which he had in his hand into the 
ground, and drawing it out again. During the) 
same interval, deceased altered his position, 
drew himself up, and fixed his eye on Captain 
Rudkin. The pistols were common, and not 
such as are usually employed in duelling. The 
distance at which the parties fought was rather 
more than fifteen paces. Witness saw the dis- 
tance paced off. Deceased told witness that he 
had taken off his flannels, which he had not 
been without for nine years before. Deceased 
threw off his coat on the ground; Captain | 
Rudkin fought with his coat on. Witness had) 
previously had some conversation with Captain | 
Rudkin respecting the quarrel, during which 
Captain Rudkin stated that he had not the 
slightest animosity against the deceased. 
known Captain Rudkin ever since his arrival in 
this country; has been frequently in his com- 
pany, and has always seen him act as an officer | 
and a gentleman, and had never known him | 
to quarrel with, or offer an insult to, anybody. | 
Has also known Mr. Morice and Dr. Strachan, and 
has never known them to be engaged in a quarrel. 
Some time ago a dispute took place between 
two gentlemen, upon which occasion Captain 
Morice acted as mediator, and adjusted the 
affair. In this instance, he expressed to witness 
an anxious desire to make an amicable adjustment 
of the differences. All the proceedings in the 
affair were fairly conducted, so far as witness 
knows. 

Masor SKINNER:—Had frequent 
occasions of meeting the gentlemen at the bar, 
as well as the deceased. His general opinion of 
the character of Captain Rudkin is that he is 
one of the most inoffensive men he ever knew. 
Believes Dr. Strachan to be of the same dis- 
position; and has ever found Captain Morice 
to be a good-tempered pleasant man. 

ALEXANDER McKenzieE:—Is Captain in the 
Royal Veteran Companies. Became acquainted | 
with Captain Rudkin in September or October, | 
1824, Since that period they have been on terms | 
of intimacy, and witness knows him to be a 
humane, good-hearted man, and as little disposed 
to quarrel as anyone he ever met with. His 
manners were at all times the most gentlemanly ; 
and witness is satisfied that he could call on 
every officer in the corps for testimony to the 
same effect. Witness’s acquaintance with Dr. 
Strachan commenced immediately upon his 
arrival in this country, and he considers him a 
mild, gentlemanly, good-tempered man. Witness’s 
acquaintance with Captain Morice commenced 
soon after the arrival of the yacht; he always 
considered him a gentlemanly, good-tempered 
man. 

STEPHEN RicE:—lIs Lieutenant in the Royal 
Veteran Regiment. Has known the prisoners at 
the bar since 1824. Knows Captain Rudkin to 
be a most excellent-tempered man, and _ has| 
never known him to have any quarrel with any | 
officer in the garrison except with the deceased. | 
Captain Rudkin has had a former quarrol with | 
deceased. On that occasion witness was present, | 


when Mr. Philpot certainly behaved in the mot 
violent manner. 


The affair was settled by witness | 
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and Captain Willock’s concluding that Mr. Philpot 
was decidedly wrong in his conduct in the be- 
ginning of the quarrel. The apology was received 
and a perfect reconciliation took place. 

Captain WILLOcK, re-examined :—Had been 
engaged in adjusting previous quarrels between 
the deceased and Captain Rudkin, and between 
the deceased and others. A sufficient apology 
was considered by Captain Rudkin to have been 
made for the offence which had been committed 
against him. 

JouHN O’FARRELL :—Is Lieutenant in the Royal 
Veteran Battalions. Has known Captain Rudkin 
since the arrival of the Royal Veterans in this 
country. [Statement to the same effect as that 
of previous witness. ] 

Rospert GuMBLETON Daunt:—Is Lieutenant 
in the Royal Veteran Companies. [Statement to 
the same effect as that of previous witness. | 

JoHN WALKER :—Is an Ensign in the Royal 
Veteran Regiment. Has known Captain Rudkin 
since September, 1824. His conduct has been 
that of a perfect gentleman. (This witness con- 
firmed to the fullest extent everything that had 
been said by the former witnesses upon the 
temper and conduct of the prisoners at the bar.) 

CAMPBELL FRANCE.—Is Surgeon of H.M.S. 
Grasshopper. Has known Captain Morice since 
June, 1818. Has served in H.M.S. Liffey with 
him. [Statement to like effect.] 

CARLES Warp:—Is supernumerary clerk of 
H.M.S. Grasshopper. Has known Mr. Morice 
since July 20, 1812. Served nearly twelve 
months in the Pincher gun-brig, in which he was 
amessmate with him. [Statement to like effect.] 

JOSEPH BuLL:—Has done the duty of Hospital 
Sergeant ever since the Veteran Companies landed. 
The prisoner, Dr. Strachan, is Hospital Surgeon. 
He has always been kind in every respect to those 
who were under him, and has repeatedly given 
from his own table, to the patients under his 
charge, such delicacies as were not allowed by the 
hospital. 

The Hon. Jupcr Tucker then charged the 


jury. 
Awfully interesting and excruciatingly painful, 
his I.ordship said, was the duty which he was 


| called upon to perform. A consciousness that 


the life of a fellow-creature may be depending 
upon our conduct must always impress our minds 
with the greatest anxiety—when the accusation 
involves the crime of murder, the interest of 
that situation is much increased ; but when it is 
made against persons with whom we have been 
on terms of intimacy, the case is almost too 
difficult to support. But the facts in the present 
case admitted of no doubt. The prisoners had 
admitted that by the hands of Captain Rudkin 
the deceased had met his death, and it had also 
been shown that the other gentlemen on trial had 
aided and assisted in the fact. Their lives and 
all that were connected with them turned upon 
the view which he should have to take upon the 
law of the case, because they (the jurors) were 
bound to receive advice and direction from the 
Court. The practice of duelling had, unfortu- 
nately, become so general that few were conscious 
of the light in which it was viewed by the laws 
of their country. From certain feelings of 
honour, and from the means resorted to by the 
parties to prevent discovery, it seldom happened 
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that convictions took place; but the law was) there was that time, it wasyimpossible to reduce 
not the less clear on that account. He should be | the crime below that of murder. The defendants 
obliged to lay down principles which would be| had addressed themselves to the feelings, and 
new to many who heard him. The laws of | had rested their defence upon what were termed 
England differed from those which actuated | the laws of honour; but the law of England was 
men of honour. He was aware that the practice| as widely different from the law of honour as 
had been sanctioned by the example of some of; it was possible for two extremes to be. With 
the most illustrious characters, and had received | respect to the cooling time and the nature of the 
support from an eminent moralist, Dr. Johnson,| provocation, it was of importance to consider 
who argued that, as it was consistent with the} whether Captain Rudkin proceeded tothe ground in 
law of nature and society to defend our lives, | that state of mind which rendered him incapable 
and even our property, by taking the life of those | of acting as he ought to have done—for they must 
who assailed them—our character being more dismiss the usages of the army, and take the law to 
valuable than our property, or even life itself—it| be that deliberate duelling is murder. If there 
followed that it was equally justifiable to defend | was sufficient time allowed for the passion to 
that character, even at the expense of the life of cool, the jury must bring in a verdict of murder. ° 
the assailants. This was the doctrine, and he If the case had been tried by those rules which 
deeply deplored the condition of those who were govern military gentlemen, it should seem that 
in such a state of society as to compel them to do Captain Rudkin must have been acquitted. Looking 
so, or to consent to be expatriated. It was true’ at his moral character under their rules of honour 
that persons who do put up with such insults! it was entitled to approbation ; but his Lordship 
as Captain Rudkin had received were looked; was bound to look at the law. This was one of 
upon by their brother-officers with that contempt those distressing cases which grew out of the 
which requires a larger share of passive courage | artificial state of society which most of us had 
than men commonly possess to endure. That! had frequent occasion to witness and lament. That 
tyrant, false honour, was one of the most san- the conduct of the deceased was of the grossest 
guinary that ever existed. At its altar had been nature there could be no doubt; he therefore 
sacrificed more lives than had, perhaps, been im- was most to blame. But notwithstanding the 
molated at the altars of all the heathen deities.| dreadful consequences of declining to resent Mr. 
With regard to murder, it was essential that Philpot’s conduct, yet his Lordship was bound 
malice should enter into it; but malice was the to say that the law does not tolerate duelling. 
dictate of bad dispositions. It was not that! Looking to the facts, they were awful. His lot 
feeling which is called hatred; nor is it envy.| ship adverted to the circumstance that the 
Envy, hatred, and malice are three distinct pas-| quarrel occurred at night, and the meeting did 
sions. In this case there might be nothing of! not take place until next day. It seems that 
hatred, nor even malice, according to its legal) before the meeting Captain Rudkin should have 
definition, as being ‘‘ the dictate of a wicked, de-| reflected. He went to the field not influenced 
praved, and malignant heart.” It frequently | by passion but by custom. It clearly appeared 
happens that persons go out without the feelings | that Captain Rudkin’s conduct in the field was very 
just described, but victims of that tyrant, custom, | different from that of the deceased. It would 
are goaded to do that which is opposed to reason, | also appear that he believed he was only going 
conscience, and revelation. In these instances| through a formal ordeal, and that from the 
it was hardly possible to say that malice, either; subsequent conduct of his antagonist he was 
in the common acceptance of the term, or even in| provoked to take more deliberate aim. If the 
the sense in which it is generally understood by | jury believed that the parties were in such a state 
lawyers, entered into the act—yet by all the| of mind as would render human beings justly 
highest authorities in the law it is held that if! responsible for their conduct at the time of their 
two persons fight in cold blood, or after there has| being on the ground, they ought to return a 
been sufficient time to cool, and one be slain, this! verdict of murder against Rudkin and Strachan. 
is murder in the party killing and in his second.| It was not for the Court or the jury to depart 
But his Lordship felt warranted in saying that | from the law, from considerations for the prisoners, 
the jury may acquit the second of the deceased. but to look to its effects upon the state of society. 
But the facts had been admitted—now for the| His Lordship then recapitulated the evidence 
law. The law considers that persons may be guilty | and commented upon it as he went along. 
of crimes in different degrees. There were prin-| The jury then retired, and in about an hour 
cipals in the first degree, and there were principals | returned, when the foreman informed the Court 
in the second degree ; and there were accessories | that the jury could not agree upon a general 
before as well as accessories after the fact. In| verdict, but upon a special one, subject to the 
the present case the principal in the first degree| law as laid down by the Court. The Court said 
was Captain Rudkin; and in the second degree, | they were certainly at liberty to give in a special 
if guilty at all, was Dr. Strachan. The question | verdict upon the principles set forth; but that 
then was, what is the degree of guilt involved ?| care must be taken in wording such verdict, to 
The leading distinction between murder and man-| enable the Court to proceed upon principles of 
slaughter is, that one arises from infirmity and| law. When the special verdict was brought in, it 
the other from depravity. But the laws were} appeared that the jury had acquitted the prisoners 
indulgent to the infirmities of human nature—| of everything like malicious intention; when the 
in manslaughter a slight punishment was awarded ;| Court observed that they had acquitted the 
in murder, the severest punishment which human | prisoners of that which constituted the essence 
laws could inflict. It was of importance to| of murder; but it was of opinion that such a 
ascertain whether the act was done in the heat of} special verdict could not, agreeably to law, be 
passion or whether there was time to cool. If! recorded—that the jurors must reconsider, and 
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if they were satisfied no aiittin ected on the ot Paid to Matthew Fickett for tymber and 
of the prisoners, they must then find them guilty planke for the vault in the store 
of manslaughter, or acquit them altogether. The house... -. 01 01 00 
jury then retired for about tw enty minutes, and | Paid mr Thomas Sherewood Sir Willm Withe- 
returned with a verdict of “ Not Guilty.” pole his Baylif for Rent for the ferye for one 
The verdict was received with acclamations yeere due March 25, 1629 . -. 01 00 00 
of applause by a crowded Court, and the parties | To Goodwife Titsall for bread and beere sent 
ving been discharged, retired amidst the con- to the Towne house when the vault was 
gratulations of their friends. making 00 00 06 
H. E. Major. July. 
Wallingford. To the iecagmene to carry an vemenies out of 
towne .. we 00 00 06 
August. 
To the Constables for the Towne lands 
ALDEBURGH. towards the provision for the —— 
househould .. 05 00 
EXTRACTS FROM CHAMBERLAINS’ | Paid rr <~ be for a fyne to give leave 
UNT- to decay Fowlers house... a 10 00 
ACCOUNT-BOOK. more to mr Alexander the Steward for 
1625-1649. entring the Licence .. "ihe. 00 
~ Andrew for tti + ij t 
(See ante, pp. 163, 224, 265, 305, 343, 387.) 0 00 08 
16 PAYMENTS. 29 , For settine in a stulp ‘at the seate Pectin 
“THE Regester Booke”’ box, with its three 06 
locks, is probably the one now in the Moot’ For a Bellrope for the Markett Bell .. 00 00 03 
Hall ; the early sixteenth-century iron-bound | To will Bardwell for dynner August the last 
chest under the tower at the west entrance) when the Shereif was heere to inquire for 
to the Church (also with three locks), from) forfaited bands forthe Kinge =... 01 01 00 
its size, was more likely to have heen used _, September. 


| For russhes for the Towne hall on the Election 


for storing church linen, &c. |" day 00 00 08 
February. To Willm Baldwi in for dy nner ‘on the Election | 
Paid Robt Pye the Constable february 25 for | day... 9 00 

6 mens wags one eal to watche at the | more then ‘for wyne and. Oys ters -- 00 09 06 
fayer .. 00 03 00, October. 
Aprill. | Paid for 4 men and a boate hire to fetche 
To John Boothe for freshe and oisters two shore to pay for 
when mr Rivett was in Towne about / and powder that was spent in defendinge 
for plume and “ranken sence at Chr 00 06 08 them from A Dunkerke August 21th 00 05 00 
or pfume and frankensence a hristmes November. 
to Jo: Urvis. . 00 01 08 Paid Henry Bullen for certen Cloathes that 
May. | were Thorps wives .. 00 10 00 
To Edward Gowldine for an iron for one of Nun for the Sargeants 
the bells 00 00 08 ‘loaks.. 2 
more to him for 4 keyes used in the | December. 
Church, 3 for the box where the Re egester To Walter Ashley for making of two Cloaks 
booke was kept and one forthe poore mens for the Sargeants . 04 08 
box 04° Paid Charles for thre gunsticks ‘tor the, 
o mr Thomas Johnson that he laid out a | Towne muskets ; 
for A capp and _ hoode more to him for making of money box 
mr taplie . 3 the Churchwardens .. 
To John Cooke in pt for a wache house set | Paid unto mr Baylif Bence for A pcell of 
up at the beacon .. 01 00 00) ground bought of him by the Towne 02 00 00 
June. ‘Paid more unto him for Two thowsand of 
To Willm tg eget June 1 for dynner when | bricks used about the vault in the store- 
we trayned Ap. 00 09 house and in other places the some of 01 12 00 
more for one quart of wine then and for beere 
after dynner 16 PAYMENTS. 30 
Paid unto Willm Baldwine ‘for ynner for 
10 men on the first drift day 00 08 OL 
more for one quart of wyne and for bread and | and the fo ee ee ee 
beere before dynner the same day.. 00 02 08. of Letters” written to and from the Cor- 
Paid for help to emptie a barrell of tarr at | poration under date June 14, 1631, is the 
Slaughton and to bring 2 kittle of tar | ,| certificate of the Bailiffs to the High Sheriff 


To John Taylor June 12 for cariage of | 


things to the Towne house when the vault from the King, concerning dearth and price 


wasmade .. .. 00 06 64' of corn, the keeping watch and ward, &c. 
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prices given are vii§ per ‘bushel for | 
vs for rye; and iiiis vid for 


The 
wheat ; 
barley. 
Heavy charges were incurred this year in 
building the ‘“Lucorne” on the Church 
tower. This seems to have been a large and. 
well-built watch-house—put up, probably, 
on account of the attacks of the “ Dun- 
kerkers,” several Aldeburgh boats having 
been lately attacked close to the town. 
January. 
Paid for mens help and boate hire to fetche a 
ketche maistr ashore (that was chased with 
a Dunerke) to pay for powder and shott, 
and for carrying him aboard againe 00 02 00 
February. 
To Gowldinge for 3 iron for 
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windowes 1 01 
March. 
For a purse for the Townes use .. 00 00 04 


Paid mr Shipman money that he laid out for 
burreinge of a Souldier that died at the 
Shephards house and for other chargs 
‘about the Widowe Hindes her goods 00 04 

Paid for pfume at Easter. -. 0001 


Aprill. 

Paid Thomas Fiske senr for five newe 
busshells O01 04 00 
4, 


Geven the widow Browne towards the es 
of her hand . 00 0 
Paid for Iron worke for 4 water busshells 
00 


May. 
To Thomas Fiske sent for seizinge the 
Towne busshells 00 O01 
2. 
Paid Mr. Edward two 
the marshe .. 10 
Junej2. 
Paid for Matts for mr Bayliffs seats .. 


oe 


60 03 


24. 
Paid for Matts for 24 
seats 00 0 
July 10. 
Geven towards the burieinge of ould Thomas 
Parker 00 04 
Paid unto 5 men for wardinge at the 
Townes ende on Donwich fayre day 00 02 
August. 
To ; James aad a for the 
pound 2 00 
September. 
Geven to 13 men were with 


4 06 


00 
08 


00 04 


Dunkerks 13 00 
Geven more to the mrs mate .. .. 00 02 06 
Geven to a woman _ was landed 
then .. 00 02 00 
September. 


More to Willnh Baldwine for dyet on 
Election day for 63 men 
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wyne then .. «- 09 00 

More for bread and _ before act” and 
after 00 02 06 

26. 

Paid for burying a man that came ashore 

when the Kings wreck came ashore 00 02 00 
October 10. 

To Francis Clifford by the apointmt of mrt 
Baylifs towards the healinge of his 
legg 01 00 00 

Paid unto mr Willm Thomson sent to buy 
Corne for the Townes use the some of 10 00 00 

Paid more unto mr Thomson to buy 
Corne .. 15 00 

Paid more unto mt Thomson to pay for ey 
for the Towne . 4 00 00 

Paid unto mr Baylif Cheney for the Fe 
use... 15 00 00 

Paid Lawrence “Baldrie for Rent for the 
Ferry for Mris Stanhoope for her }pt due 
at St Michaell 1630 for one — Ps: 


oe oe oe oe 


half 0 00 
Paid to men that fetcht an anckor “Web was 
left by a hoigh that was taken —— by 
Towne 0 09 06 
Paid mr John Blowers for his sonnes ‘eatings 
the drum to set the wache .. 09 00 
Novembr, 
To Gowlding for mendinge the lock on 
the channcell dore .. -- 000 
Paid mr Wall for chargs for ‘his Journey to 
London about wastage for the Colliery, 
money more then was received besa” ba 
tonnage 0 10 10 
Lost by exchainge and want of . off 
money that was taken out of the Towne 
Chiest the some of 00 06 06 


16 PAYMENTS. 31 
The result of Charles Warne’s visit to 


Kelsale was the pulpit now standing in 
Aldeburgh Church. The new work at Kel- 


9.05 


sale was approved—the pulpits are very 
06 similar and are evidently from the same 


_ hands. 
January 13. 
To John Daniell for his worke and stuff 
about the place in 
Markett 0 02 04 


more given to a man that lost his Shipp 00 01 00 
more giventoa manthatlosthisketche 00 00 06 
more paid John Lums for renin a maids 
legge. 00 10 00 
June. 
To Charles Warne for his iumep to kelshall 


to see a pulpitt ais ae 00 01 00 
July. 
Geven to a man that came wha passe 00 01 00 


(Many entries of “ Charges laid out about 
the Lucorne on the Church leades ”’) 


September. 

Paid unto Wilhn Bardwell for diet on 
Michaelmes day for 58 for a 
great Pie sent forthe F 03 03 00 

More then for wyne 01 02 11 


07 | 
06 
00 | 
00 
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Octob. 

To George Nun for 6 yards } and 3 nailes 
of broadcloath at 98 the yard for 2 Cloaks 
for the Sarjeants .. so) Oe 

for 3 yards and } an ell of bayes for 

For Silke and stiffiininge for the capes 00 01 

for the makinge of them ee -. 00 04 

Novemb. 

To John Lunis for curinge sore heads and 

leggs for poore people 
Decemb. 

more to him (Willm Bardwell) for wine 
and sugar at the vension feast 01 13 

For Mris Thomsons dynner then 00 O1 

More for the mans dynner that brought the | 

ee 0001 


venison 
ArtHuR T. WINN. 


Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 
(To be continued.) 


| 
Brass AT STOKE D’ABERNON, 1277: | 
ENAMELLED SHIELD.—The brass to Sir John 
Daubernoun the elder holds a_ unique) 
position among English brasses for more 
than oné reason. Not only is it the oldest 
existing brass in this country, presuming 
the dedicatory inscription at Ashbourne, 
1241, to be a later work or copy, but it is 
the only brass, save a small figure in the 
Hastings brass, showing a lance with pennon 
attached ; the effigy is also larger and bolder 
in design than its contemporaries. But 
there is a yet more important difference 
from its fellows to be found in the technical. 
treatment of its heraldry—‘ azure, a chev- 
ron, or ”’—in which vitreous enamel instead 
of some coloured pigment was used to 
produce the colour of the field, most of the 
original enamel still existing. There appears 
to be no other remnant of enamel before 
the Carshalton brass, c. 1490. 

Enamelling is usually confined to small 
surfaces, and the method adopted at Stoke 
to overcome the difficulty occasioned by 
the size of the shield may be of interest, 
as this is a matter not touched upon in 
Haines’s or any of the usual reference books. 
The accompanying woodcut shows the 
shape to which this portion of the great 
effigy was cut before the shield was filled 
in or attached. The dexter portion of the 
field was pierced through, leaving the pro- 
jecting chevron as a part of the original 
sheet of metal, so that the sinister and base 
portions, cut away as in the print, are 
denuded of any sort of outline or frame 
to indicate the edge of the shield, the 
engraver trusting to the incised matrix 
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and the inserted pieces for the true outline. 
Three separate pieces of copper, not too 
large for enamelling, were then coloured 
and secured to the stone in positions 
relatively correct with the chevron. These 
are all now firmly attached to the old stone 
and appear to be safe for many years to 
come. 

The smaller shield still remaining was 
small enough to be enamelled on one piece 
of metal, but no attempt at colouring the 


pennon was made, the chevron being 
engraved in outline only. 

In each shield the enamel is remarkably 
hard, but not brittle, and in fairly good 
condition though well worn. 

The shield of Sir John the younger does 
not retain the slightest remnant of colour, 
but the roughly engraved sunken surface 
was evidently intended for the more usual 
pitchy filling (now all gone) and not for 
enamelling, nor was it cut away for the 
insertion of enamelled plates. 

These brasses are carefully covered 
with a thick carpet but are always open to 
inspection, which will repay anyone for a 
walk or ride from Leatherhead, three miles 
distant. E. GAWTHORP. 

16, Long Acre, W.C.2. 


PEDESTRIANISM IN 1818.—Toone, ‘ Chr. 
Hist.’, ii, pp. 640, 642, writing of this 
year, has these entries :— 


Feb. 6.—The greatest pedestrian feat ever 
recorded was performed by Mr. Howard, of 
Knaresford, who for a wager of 200 guineas 
walked 600 miles in ten days, a task _ ven 
the powers of a horse. 


May 9.—The recent pedestrian performance of 
Howard was exceeded by D. Crisp, who accom- 
plished the extraordinary and unparalleled under- 
taking of walking 61 miles each day, for 17 
successive days ; on the last day he was 52 minutes 
within the given time, and arrived quite fresh. 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


VicaR ELECTED By BatLot.—The elec- 

tion of a vicar by ballot and on a statutory 
register is an ultra-modern development 
of a gradually disappearing system which 
deserves note. It is fully described in the 
following extract from The Birmingham 
Post of May 14 :— 
* The Rev. P. Comeau, senior curate at St. 
James’s Church, Ashted, Birmingham, has been 
appointed vicar of Baddesley Ensor, near Ather- 
stone, by a poll of the electors of the parish. 


There were originally 175 applicants, many of | 


whom had conducted the services and preached 
at the parish church on different Sundays. The 
Church Council selected the following candidates 
to go to the poll :— The Rev. P. Comeau ; 
Rev. F. Hunt, Wednesfield ; the Rev. T. Redfern. 
curate-in-charge, Church Gresley. Burton-on- 


Trent ; and the Rev. N. T. Walters, Langley Park, | 


Durham. 


The voting was by ballot, strictly on the new. 


register of Parliamentary electors, and the result 
was as follows :—The Rev. P. Comeau, 162; the 
Rey. Frank Hunt, 137; the Rev. T. Redfern, 9; 
the Rev. H. T. Walters, 3. Mr. Comeau was 
declared elected. The Rural Dean (the Rey. A. T. 
Corfield) attended the count on behalf of the 
Bishop of Birmingham. 

The new vicar served during the whole of the 
war as an army chaplain. The income from the 
living, which in the past has been a poor one, is 
derived solely from the Queen Anne’s Bounty 
Fund and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who, 
it is understood, have arranged to augment their 
grants so that the stipend in future will be 
increased to about £400 per annum and house. 


A. R. 


“TENANT IN CapITE.”” — The ‘ New 
English Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘‘ Capite,’’ notes 
that word as occurring in the phrase ‘‘ tenere 
in capite,” which it proceeds to say, means 
“to hold (of the King) in chief.” That 
this is now the sense in which the phrase 
is generally used, is, of course, obvious. 
It would, however, be a matter of some in- 
terest to ascertain how and when it acquired 
its present restricted meaning. As long 
as the words were in current use, in feudal 
days, they clearly had, as the following 
examples, casually met with, show, no such 
specific inference as the ‘N.E.D.’ gives 
them :— 

1146. Charter of Robert, consul of Glouc. :— 
ae - quando haeres Eudonis dapiferi haeredi- 
tatem suam recuperaverit, de Baiocensi ecclesia 
et de episcopo haec . - feoda in capite tene- 
bit. - Et haeres [R., Comitis Cestrae] 
terram suam [in Normandy] de ecclesia Baioc. 
et de ipso episcopo in capite teneat.’’—Devises, 
[Sept.], 1146. (Cartul. Antiq. Baioc.—Livre Noir, 
vol. i, No. 41. Paris, 1902.) 


i. R. i. Hawys de Gournay confirms to Walter 


son of Thomas land which Alexander of Buddi- 
combe sold to him . 


. to hold of her and her 
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heirs in capite by service of 4 knight.—Madox, 
*Formul.,’ No. 100. 

13th c. Acknowledgment by Richard, Prior 
of Bruton, [Som.], that he has received the homage 
of R. de Naylesworth for lands in Manor of 
Horselegh, co. Glouc., “‘ quas clamat tenere de 
nobis in eapite.”"—IJbid., No. 22. 

1230. We have pardoned Rnd. de Cerne 
scutage of the 5} knights’ fees in Temesford 
and Clifton he held of John de Bello Campo 
in capite and which said John held of us in capite. 
—Close, 14 H. 3., m. 18. 

1232. Roger, s. of Roger Waspail has fined 
with King 40 m. for the lands of his late father, 
who held in capite of G., late Earl of Gloucester, 
whose lands and heir are in the King’s custody.— 
Fines, 17 H. 3, m. 8. 

1284. The Bishop of Ely holds a tenement in 
Balsham, in Radfield, of the heirs of Wm. de 
Criketot in capite—Feudal Aids, Cambs. 

1302. Sir Wm. de Bovill holds (in Hasketon) 
with tenants one fee of the Earl of Herford in 
capite. . Giles de Breuse holds (in same) 
one fourth of a knight’s fee of the Earl Marshal 
in capite. . . . Sir John de Holbrok (and 
another) hold in Pleyford one fee of Sir Thomas 
de Clare in capite—Feudal Aids, Suffolk. 

1315. Sir Hy. de Lancaster, Lord of Mon- 
mouth, confirms to nuns of Canonleigh, [Devons. ], 
the Manor of Northleigh which G. de Clare, 
late Earl of Glouc. and Herts, who held it of 
him in capite by service of } knight, had given 
to them.—Reg. of Canonleigh. Harl. MS., 3660, 
fo. 125d. 

1346. John Morice (and others) hold half a 
fee in Temesford, of which said John holds (a 
fraction) in capite of the Bishop of Lincoln and 
Hugh Cappe holds ; of a fee of John Creveker 
in capite. 

The Prior of St. Neot’s holds (in Everton) 4 fee 
of John Peverel in capite. Rad. de Bayouse 
holds 4 fee (in Pertonhale) of the Lady Isabella, 
Queen of England, in capite. . . . John de 
Clare holds ,5 fee (in Tilbrok) of the Earl of 
Hertford in capite.—Feudal Aids, Beds. 

1400. Henry, Prince of Wales, to the Sheriff of 
Glamorgan :—The King: has given to Peter de 
Crulle, his esquire, the land (&c.), late of John 
Norreys, chivaler, dec., in the lop. of Glamorgan, 
late tenant in capite of Thos. le Despenser.— 
Letters of Henry IV., No. 

From these few examples it would appear 
that any person holding a_ knight’s fee 
integrally, in multiple or in part, from 
another, was the tenant in capite of that 
other. L. GRIFFITH. 


Man’s Perversity.—In the second 
book of the ‘ Sith-kai-kinen-yih-Sian,’ by Li 
Choh-Wu, a_ celebrated Chinese writer 
of the sixteenth century, we read :— 

Kuoh-FPu, who flourished some time under the 
Gung emperors (A.D. 960-1279), enumerated 
the following as the Ten Perversities (Shih-yau) 
of the old man :—(1) He well remembers remote, 
not recent events; (2) he correctly sees distant, 
not near objects; (3) he sheds tears in laughing, 
not in wailing: (4) he sleeps more in the day than 


in the night; (5) he prefers walking above | 


sitting; (6) he prefers hard to soft food; (7)! 
he holds his grandchildren in greater favour. 
than his immediate progeny ; (8) he is inquisitive | 
after trifling, not grave, affairs; (9) he drinks, 
much tea but little wine; (10) he will go out) 
more in cold than in warm days. Men of yore’ 
were unanimous in praising him to have adroitly 
hit off the symptons of senile aberration. 

I do not know how far the other peoples: 
agree with the Chinese in these ten indica-| 
tions of mental weakness of the old age. 
The Japanese would seem to differ from the 
Chinese in some of them; e.g., there are 
among them many old persons disliking 
tea because of its making them sleepless 
(cf. Mujai, ‘Shaseki Shi,’ a.p. 1283, tome 
vii., ch. xvi.), and their proverb, “* Infants 
are the wind’s children and old folks the 
fire’s children,” is of a meaning quite con- 
trary to the tenth Perversity mentioned 
above. 

IXumaGusv MrnakatTa. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest | 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, | 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. | 


ARMS OF THE SEE OF BRECHIN.—What is) 
the correct field ? The Cathedral was 
founded by King David I. in 1150. His! 
grandson, David Earl of Huntingdon (born | 
in 1143), bore or, three piles in point gules. | 
The family of Wishart bore argent, three! 
piles in point gules. Alex. Porteous, in| 
‘The Town Council Seats of Scotland,’ 
says that the natural son of David of 
Huntingdon, who obtained from his father 
the Lordship of Brechin, *‘ was, from the 
great slaughter he made among the Saracens, 
surnamed Guishart, and from him are 
descended the families of Wishart.” But 
Woodward and Burnett say there never 
were such persons as Wisharts, Lords of 
Brechin, and that the right tincture is! 
or. I find that the Cumming MS. gives | 
the tincture as argent, and this is the 
tincture in the Bishop Forbes memorial | 
window in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, | 
Dundee. | 

Is it possible that the change from or 
to argent is a sign of bastardy ? 


Hvueu J. Lovrsonp. 


Dundee. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF ARMS.—What families 
bore the following arms (tinctures not given) 
in 1500 :— 

1. Party with a lion counter-coloured. 

2. A chevron with three millrind crosses. 

3. A chevron between three martlets with 


five cinquefoils on the chief. ; 
Usona. 


MAGINN AND Byron.—William Maginn, 
in anote respecting the Hellespont appended 
to verse 32 of his poem, ‘The Funeral of 
Achilles,’ states that “ Lord Byron, in spite 
of all his boasting, did not perform the 
feat of Leander.” 

Is it known whether Maginn had any 
authority for this categorical assertion ? 

H. J. AYLIFFE. 

17, Wyndham Street, Brighton. 


“THE GREY MARE IS THE BETTER 
Horsr.”’—-I want information about ‘‘ The 
Grey Mare isthe Better Horse.” I know it 
is in Haywood’s ‘ Proverbs, 1546; in 
‘Pryde and Abuse of Woman,’ 1550; 


‘and in ‘The Marriage of True Wit and 
‘Science, 1569; and an older play, ‘ Wyt 


and Science,’ by John Redford. It sprang 
from some story. What is the story ? 

I was told that a crusader returning 
home was given a grey mare by a sheik 


/and was told to turn her face to the west 


when he unsaddled her. One day he 
made a mistake and the mare changed into 
a woman who offered to marry him, but the 
prudent man said he had a grey mare of 
his own. 

I am quite sure, when I was a child, I 
heard a song about ‘‘ The Grey Mare was 
the Better Horse.’ It was sung by a person 
from Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and 
her ancestor came from Cornwall about 
1630. A number of Devonshire and Cornish 
people were sent over by Mason about that 
time. Does anyone know such a song? 
Tt was evidently old. I can’t recall it. 
That crusader story is evidently an allusion 
to some proverb or story. 

I have traced several proverbs back to 
stories early in the fourteenth century, and 
would like a clue to this one. And where 
is that crusader stor;; ? 

M. J. CANAVEN. 


133, West Boston, Mass., 
S.A. 
[This was discussed at 6 S. ii. 207, 279; iii. 95; 


iv. 138, 233, 256, 316, 456; v. 96. Not much 
to the purpose of the above query was elicited.] 


‘to Stella.’ Ishould be glad of any informa- 
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Baker.—I should be glad of any in- JoHN Lancuam.—Of Catthorpe, Leicester- 
formation concerning the Major (or Colonel) shire, born 1691, died 1766. Can anyone 
Baker who was joint Governor of Derry inform me who his parents were and 
with Walker during the siege, and also where he was born? (Mrs.) C. STEPHEN. 
concerning his family. ' Wootton Cottage, Lincoin. 

E. GERTRUDE Cock. | 
Ings ,Vicarage, Kendal. , JAMES MACBURNEY, portrait painter, 
-was the paternal grandfather of Madame 

Enocu STERNE.—Collector of Wicklow |d’Arblay. I wish to ascertain when and 
and Clerk to the House of Lords in Ireland. where he was born, when he died, and where 
Frequently mentioned in Swift’s ‘Journal he was buried. G.. B.- Re B. 


Movartr.—Alexander Mouatt was ad- 
mitted to Westminster School, Oct. 14, 
1771; Frederick Mouatt, March 29, 1773; 
and James Mouatt, June 20, 1768. Any 

“ CHaTavgua.”—What is the exact information about their parentage and 
meaning, and origin, of this word ? careers is desired. G. F. R. B. 

E. W. BERNARD ANDREWS, Port LAUREATE.— 

ENGLANDER ”—Who originated Brewer's * Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ 
this description and to whom was it first 2fter giving a list of poets laureate appointed 
applied ? E. W. by letters patent, which begins with Ben 
Jonson, says :—‘‘ The following are some- 

GIBBON: REFERENCE WaANTED.—The times included, though not appointed by 
Standard of Sept. 24, 1908, quoted from letters patent :—Chaucer, Gower, John Key, 
Gibbon as follows :— Bernard, Skelton, Rob. Whittington, 

The servitude of rivers is the noblest and Richard Edwards, Spenser, and Sam. 
most important victory which man has obtained Paniel.’’ Who was the Bernard to whom 
over the licentiousness of Nature. Brewer refers ? 

Can anyone give me the reference ? W. Toone, ‘Chr. Hist.’ i. 112, writing 

RoLaND AUSTIN. of November, 1486, records :— 
The King granted an annuity of ten marks to 

PALESTINE: Fort oF St. GEORGE.— fernard Andrews, poet laureat. 

During the Palestine campaiga, I read— Who was he? JoHNB. WAINEWRIGHT. 

I believe in The Times—a very interesting 

account from two officers relating to an ‘THE Poor Cat r TH’ ADAGE” (‘ Mac- 
old fort they found, connected with St. beth,’ I. vii. 45).—The adage about the cat 
George. wishing to secure a fish but hesitating 

I have unfortunately mislaid the cutting. through dislike of wetting its paws, was, 
Could any reader supply the date ? I understand, a French proverb. Are 

VerA S. KeMBALL. there grounds for believing it had become 
known to English readers before the pub- 

EnGuiisH AppLes.—In ‘ Madame Geoffrin’s lication of ‘Macbeth’ ? 

Salon and Her Times,’ by Janet Aldis, we E. Bast Lupton. 

find that Count Caraccioli, the Ambassador 10, Humboldt Street, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 
at the French Court from Naples, who was 
a heavy and inert man till roused by the |THE “ DreHarps.”—The distinctive title 
company of his friends, then became an Of the Middlesex Regiment is the “ Die- 
animated and brilliant talker. He detested hards,” and it is claimed by them that the 
England, where he had stayed some time, title began at Albuera in 1811, where they 
and always referred to it as a dreary country Won great honour. The name apparently 
of poor productions. He stated “the only has a much earlier origin than that, for it 
ripe fruit he had tasted during his residence Was applied to the Earl of Dumbarton’s 
in England was ripe apples.” Was this Foot when that regiment returned from 
an original remark, or is it more often serving the French king after the Flanders 


credited to Gondomar from Spain, who was campaign, in which Sir James Hepburn 


tion concerning him or his family. 
E. GERTRUDE Cock. 
Ings Vicarage, Kendal. 


Ambassador to this country ? was killed, in 1678. Can any reader state 
W.W.GteNny. the origin and the reason for the appella- 
Barking, Essex. tion ? W. W. DRvUETT. 


| 
: 
| 


DeEForE’s ReEtations.—In ‘ The Christian 
Philosopher triumphing over Death’ (1849), 
Newman Hall stated (p. 21) that ‘* the cele- 
brated Daniel de Foe was remotely con- 
nected with the family ”’ of William Gordon, 
M.D., Kingston-upon-Hull (1801-49), who 
is dealt with in the ‘D.N.B.’ What is this 
connexion ? J. M. 
37, Bedford Square, W.C. 


Dickens AND Henry VIII.—Froude 
quotes Charles Dickens as describing Henry 
VIII. as ‘‘ a spot of blood and grease upon the 
page of English history.’’ What is the full 
quotation and its reference ? G. B. M. 


(This was inquired for at the end of 1916, and 
at 12S. iii. 53, Mr. J. MAKEHAM supplied the | 


reference : ‘Child’s History of England,’ end of | 
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CIGARETTE SMOKING.—Is this, in fact, 


more pernicious than pipe or ci 
say weight for weight, an 
“inhaling” ? 


smoking, 
excluding 


ALFRED 8. E. ACKERMANN. 


‘THE NEW JERUSALEM: A HYMN OF THE 
Timve.’—I am. anxious to obtain 
information as to the authorship of this 
little book, which was published in Edin- 
burgh in 1852, by Johnstone and Hunter. 
The preface is dated ‘“‘ Kelso, Feb., 1852,” 
but no indication of the writer is given. 
The hymn in question is ‘ Jerusalem, my 
happy home.’ JAMES BRITTEN. 


Latin PRovERB.—Amongst the Adagia 
of Erasmus (ed. 1530) the following occurs 


chap. xxviii. ] ‘in those headed ‘ Discriminis’: “ In eadem 
es navi” and is attributed to Cicero. Where 
VERNON OF LiveERPOoL.—Can any reader is it to be found in that author? I presume 
tell me where I can find an account or pedi- that our cognate proverb, ‘‘ We’re in the 
gree of the Vernons of Vernon’s Hall, Liver- same boat,’ owes its origin to that source 
pool? M. petA Hate. |with the addition, said to come from a 
‘facetious wag, ‘‘ Yes, but not with the same 
Str THomas Crook, Bart.—Can anyone | pair of sculls.” J. B. McGovern. 
supply me with the parentage of Sir Thomas _$t. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 
Crook, Bart., who settled in Ireland during 
the seventeenth century, and after whom | GRACE AMERICA GLEDHILL —She was 
(according to Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetcies’) daughter of Samuel Gledhill, Colonel in 


Crookhaven in the County of Cork was the Army and Governor of Placentia (b. 


called ? He was created a Baronet in 1624 
and apparently died without issue shortly 
after. 

For a number of years I have been collect- 


1677, d. 17—), by his wife Isabel Richmond 


(b. 1679, d. 1727), was born in America 
(hence Christian name); married c. 1749 
Francis William Drake, and was mother of 


ing information for a history of the Crook Francis Henry Drake (b. 1756), 6th Bart. 
families of Lancashire, and I am desirous 1s the female name America frequent ? 


of knowing whether the above came of 
Lancashire stock or not. 


I. F 
Str Francis BREwstTeR.—Knighted July 


I shall be grateful for any information 8, 1670; Lord Mayor of Dublin, 1674. 


sent direct to this address. 
F. Crooks. 
Eccleston Park, Prescot, Lancashire. 


'Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give particulars 
.as to his parentage ? He is presumed to 
be of the Wrentham Hall branch for no 


bs ‘better reason than because his Christian 
TerHer Boox.”—I should not trouble name frequently occurs in it. See Burke's 


readers of ‘N. & Q.’ if this word was to 
be found in the ‘Oxford Dictionary.’ I 
have searched several ordinary dictionaries, 


‘Landed Gentry’ (supplement), 1849. 
As against this supposition, I find by his 


will, proved in 1740, that he possessed lands 


both old and modern, without result, and ¢ajied “Sathney near the city of Chester, 
I can find nothing in the ‘ Dialect Dictionary.’ conveyed to me and my heirs by Francis 


I found it in a bookseller’s catalogue, | 
where one of the items offered for sale was :— _ 

A Tether book of the different Copy and Free- | 
hold Lands situated in the fields and meadows | 
in the parish of Ryall in Co. Rutland, belonging 
to Mrs. W: g, with the names of the former 
landlords of each piece of ground, made out | 
May 5, 1779. 


Gell, Esqr.” In 1699 he was appointed 
one of the commissioners to take account 
of the forfeited estates in Ireland, and 


succeeded in securing to himself exteasive 
lands in Co. Kerry. He was author of 
pamphlets on trade and navigation in 1695 


and 1702. I shall be extremely obliged 


Is it likely to be a ghost-word or a mis- for any genealogical information about him. 
print in the catalogue ? | 


J. F. F. 
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‘THE FABLE OF THE Bees.’—Will one 
of your readers tell me how there came 
to be two editions of De Mandeville’s famous 
book, dated 1714? The two books before 
me, exactly the same in every other particu- 
lar, have the following title pages :— 


1, The Fable of the Bees; or Private Vices, 
Publick Benefits. Containing Several Discourses 
to demonstrate: That Human Frailties, during 
the degeneracy of Mankind, may be turn’d to 
the advantage of the Civil Society, and made to 
supply the Place of Moral Virtues. Lua e Tenebris. 
London. Printed for J. Roberts, 
Oxford Arms in Warwick Lane, 1714. 

2. The Fable of the Bees; or Private Vices, 
Publick Benefits. [Printer’s Ornament.] London. 
Printed for J. Roberts, near the Oxtord Arms 
in Warwick Lane, 1714. 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 
Great Missenden, Bucks. 


near the 


Martin (MarTEN).—Pepys mentions in his 
Diary :— 
1663. Marten, author of ‘ Iter Boreale.’ 
1667/8. Mr. Martin, my purser, ‘“* who wrote 
some things.” 
1667/8. My bookseller, Martin of St. 
Churchyard. 
Information wanted about the above 
men, their families and place of origin. 
Had Dean Martin (Marten) of Ely any 
connexion with Sussex? A. E. Marten. 
* North Dene,” Filey, Yorkshire.’ 


Paul’s 


| 
'the same building. But he admitted that 
/on some occasions they were necessary, 
‘particularly in small buildings, to light a hall, 
_a vestibule, or such other rooms as cannot admit 
of two windows, and yet would not be sufficiently 
lit with one. But where they can be avoided it 
is best, for the columns which separate the large 
interval from those on the sides form such slender 
partitions that at a distance they are scarcely 
| perceived, and the whole looks like a large irregu- 
lar breach made in the wall (‘ Civil Arch.,’ ed. 
| 1825, p. 363). 
Batty Langley, in ‘The Builder's and 
| Workman’s Treasury of Designs’ (1741), 
'gives three plates of Venetian windows of 
‘the ‘‘ Tusean, Dorick, and Ionick orders ” 
| (plates dated 1739), and remarks that these 
windows 
| are most proper for a grand Staircase, Saloon, 
| Library, Chancel of a Church, &c., where much 
| light is required ; or for a Dining Room, &c., where 
fine views may be seen. 
_ The query refers to church windows in the 
/seventeenth century. But I think the 
greater number of English examples will be 
found to belong to the eighteenth century. 
| The ‘“‘ Venetian” form of opening was well 
‘adapted for the east window of the chancel 
of a Georgian church. When, as I have 


| 

| known it happen, the window has been re- 
|moved to the nave, in order to make way 
be a new east window, it looks singularly 


out of place. 
William Kent used Venetian windows 


AvuTHOR WANTED.—From where eomes this freely at Holkham, begun in 1734. 


quotation 
“Tf thou hast a friend go often to see him, 
Lest weeds and loose grass . . .” 
No more is known. 
M. GILBERT. 


Replies. 


“VENETIAN WINDOW ” 
(128. viii. 347, 416.) 


Wuat in England was commonly called. 


a “ Venetian window” consisted of three 
lights, the middle one arched and _ the 
outer square-headed and generally enriched 
with pilasters (or columns) and entablature. 
Sir William Chambers gives a design by 
Seamozzi (1552-1616) and states :— 

The height of the arched aperture is twice and 
one half its width ; those on the sides one half the 


width of that in the middle; and their height is | 


regulated by that of the columns. 


Sir William did not like Venetian windows, 


and utterly condemned their repetition in 


F. H. CHEETHAM. 


| 


Nicholson’s ‘Encyclopedia of Architec- 


‘ture,’ 1852, describes this as a window in 


three separate apertures, divided by slender 


| piers, and having the centre aperture larger 
| than the side ones. 


At a guess I would take 
the term to apply to a classical form of 
window such as the old books on building, 


‘about 1700-1800, were fond of copying from 
'Seamozzi, Vignola and the older architects. 


ARTHUR BOWES. 


EpitaPH IN LoweEstorr CHURCHYARD 
(12 8S. viii. 409).—This is @ copy, with slight 
alterations, of the epitaph on Benjamin 
Franklin, written by himself, which reads 
as follows :— 

The body of | BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Printer, | 
Like the cover of an old book, | Its contents worn 
out, | And stript of its lettering and gilding, | Lies 
here food for worms; | Yet the work itself shall 
not be lost, | For it shall. as he believes, | Appear 
once more | Ina And more beautiful edition, | 
Corrected and amended | By the Author. 

F. J. A. 
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‘THE MONUMENT: ‘ INGOLDSBY LEGENDS’ 
(12 S. viii. 392).—There is an account of 


the Monument in that indispensable book, | 
Haydn’s * Dictionary of Dates,’ and the 


following extract answers this query :— 
William Green, a weaver, fell from this Monu- 

ment, June 25, 1750. A man named Thomas 

Craddock, a baker, precipitated himself from its 


summit, July 7, 1780. Mr. Lyon Levi, a Jewish | 


diamond merchant of considerable respectability, 
threw himself from it Jan. 18, 1810; as did 
subsequently three other persons; in conse- 


_and was picked up “ quite dead” near the 
' entrance. ECK ABRAHAMS, 

According to Mr. Charles Welch’s ‘ Guide’ 
to the Monument six persons have committed 
suicide by throwing themselves from the 
gallery, the last being Jane Cooper, a servant 
girl living in Hoxton. This was on Aug. 
19, 1842, and after it the building was tem- 
porarily closed and the present cage erected. 
| F. W. THomas. 


quence of which a fence was placed round the 


railing of the gallery in 1839. 


Harry B. 
Inner Temple. 


Mr. Lyon Levi was not the first nor the 
last individuel to commit suicide by jumping 
frcm the Monument. There are in all six 
recorded cases, viz. :—-Wm. Green, weaver, 
June 25, 1750, in whose case the coroner’s 
jury returned a verdict of accidental death ; 


NAPOLEON AS A CHILD (12 S. viii. 391).— 
Louis Léopold Boilly, the portrait painter, 
was born 1761, and died 1830. He was only 
seven years older than Napoleon, and it wes 
consequently impossible for him to heave 
painted an “ original contemporary ”’ por- 
trait of Napoleon as a Child.” Boilly, 
however, painted several later portraits of 
the great Emperor and also of other members 
of the Bonaparte family, including three of 


Thomas Cradock, a baker, July 7, 1788; Napoleon’s son, the “King of Rome,” 
Lyon Levi, January 18, 1810; Mergaret exhibited at the Paris Salon of 1812-13. 
Moyes, Sept. 11, 1839; a boy named Captain Wilberforce-Bell’s picture is pro- 
Hawes, Oct. 18, 1839; and a girl cf 17 bably a portrait of Napoleon II. No por- 
in Aug., i842. 1t was after this list incident traits of Napoleon or any of his relatives were 
that the Monument wes encaged, as it exhibited at the Salon, after the Restoration 
now is, to obviate a recurrence of these of the Bourbons, between 1815 and 1830. 


fatalities. WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


In the annotatea editicn of ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends’ (1870) is the followirg footnote 
to ‘ Misadventures at Margate ° :— 

Leone Levi, diamond merchant, committed 
suicide by throwing himself from the Monument, 
Jan. 18, 1810. There were six cases altogether, 
of which his was the second. 


The above appears not quite accurate. | 


Wheatley’s ‘London Past and Present’ 
(vol. ii., p. 559) contains the subjoined list :— 


William Green, a weaver, June 25, 1750; 
Thomas Cradock, a baker, July 7, 1788; Lyon 
Levi, a Jew, Jan. 18, 1810; Margaret Moyes, 


W. J. M. 


'There were several in 1831, a year after the 
election of the Orleanist Louis Philippe as 
** Roi des Frangais,’’ and Napoleonic pictures 
| have been prominent features ever since that 
| period. ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W.3} 


| 


| GxHost STORIES CONNECTED WITH OLD 
|Lonpon BripGE (12 S. viii. 330, 397).— 


| The author of this romance was not 
| strictly accurate. One of his characters, 


Many suicides occurred before 1810. Billy the Bridge Shooter, substitutes v's 
In 1842 the gallery was enclosed with an/ for w’s in his conversation after the manner 
iron cage; vide Welch, ‘History of the! of Mr. “ Samivel Veller,” and many of his 
Monument,’ p. 54. Broadsides, plain or identifications are at fault. Apparently 
coloured, illustrating “‘ the authentic par- it was his one great success, and as late as 
ticulars of the most determined and frightful October, 1856, was produced at the Queen's 


suicides ” were published. Lyon Levy, or Theatre as a Grand Historical Drama. 
Levi, was a diamond merchant of Haydon The scenery was of exceptional variety 
Square. 


He leapt from the east side and magnificence. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


3 
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The novelist probably referred to that 
exceedingly popular work ‘Old London 
Bridge: a Romance of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury,’ by G. Herbert Rodwell. This preserves 
‘most of the legends and traditions and has 
the daughter of a baker in St. Martin's Lane, many interesting illustrations by Alfred 
Sept. 11, 1839; a boy named Hawes, Oct. 18, Ashley, but I question the identification 
it was parts of the bridge so endowed to terrify 
and disfigure the Monument as we now see it. | the imaginative. 
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353).—The most useful history of Bartholo- 
mew Fair is ‘ Memories of Bartholomew Fair,’ | 
by Henry Morley, 1858, but as it and) 
this nucleus thoroughfare are essential parts | 
of Rahere’s Priory and its developments 
every work on the Priory Church or Hos- 
pital will afford more or less familiar in- 
formation about it. I am not aware that. 
any of the numerous writers state, or even 
suggest, that the worthy Prior “hit upon 
the expedient of obtaining permission 
to establish the fair.” Ateck ABRAHAMS. 


SMALLEST Pic OF A LITTER (12 S. viii. 331, 
376, 395, 417).—In this part of Hampshire | 
the smallest pig of a litter is called “the, 
darling.’ The ‘English Dialect Dic- 
tionary’ gives the following names with 
their counties :—‘‘ Darling,” Ireland, also 
Berkshire, Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire | 
and Wiltshire. Also in forms ‘‘ dawlin,”’ 
Surrey and Sussex; derlin,’? Berkshire ; 
“ dorling,” Surrey. 


J. P. STILWELL. 
Yateley, Hants. | 
| 


The Rev. W. D. Parish, in his ‘ Dictionary | 


of the Sussex Dialect,’ has—‘‘ Darling, or 
dawlin, the smallest pig of a litter ; 
unhealthy child.” A. ES. 


In Worcestershire the smallest pig’s name 
was formerly “ nisgull.” 
W. H. QUARRELL. 


PAsTORINIS PropHectes (12 S. viii. 
251, 313, 396).—W. Carleton, in his ‘ Irish 


Lonpon Farr (128. viii. 310, | 


“NOTHING BUT THEIR EYES TO WEEP 
witH”’ (128. viii. 228, 316).—I write to say 
that I was a constant reader of the news- 
papers during our Civil War, but I never 
heard the saying, “‘ leaving the people nothing 
but their eyes to weep with,” attributed to 
either General Sheridan or General Sherman 
until the recent World War. 

CHARLES E. STRATTON. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


To whatever person or date we are to 
assign the maxim which bids us leave the 
conquered nothing but their eyes to weep 
with, there can be no doubt that it is a 
picturesque development of an_ earlier 
proverb. 

Cognatus in his ‘ Adagia,’ printed at the 


‘end of the 1574 edition of Erasmus’s 


* Chiliades,’ has, in ‘ Centuria,’ ii., No. 176, 
under the heading ‘ Praeter plorare nihil’ :— 
Haec vox pervagata, proverbiique vim 
habet hodie apud Gallos. Praeter plorare 
nihil relictum.—Horat. in 5 Satyra, lib. 2. 
The reference is to 
Invenietque 
Nil sibi legatum praeter plorare suisque. 
Horace, Sat. II. v. 68, 69. 
Epwarp BENSstLy. 
{It may be of interest to note that Balzac 


Eugénie, having heard of her uncle’s bankruptcy 


an | makes Grandet use this expression. When 


| and suicide, asks what is the meaning of “ bank- 


/ruptey,” Grandet says :—‘ Faire faillite est 
un vol que la loi prend malheureusement sous sa 
| protection. Des gens ont donné leurs denrées a 
Guillaume Grandet, sur sa réputation d’ honneur 
' et de probité ; puis il a tout pris, et ne leur laisse 
que les yeux pour pleurer.’”’—‘ Eugénie Grandet.’] 


RicHts AND Duties oF FUNCTIONARIES 


Peasantry ’ (1830), says of the candidate (12 8. viii. 347).—(b) Custos Rotulorum. 
for Maynooth (‘Going to Maynooth,’ p. He is the principal civil officer and repre- 
438):—* He was a great historian, a per- sentative of the Crown in the county. He 
plexing controversialist, deeply read in is appointed by the Sovereign by com- 
Dr. Gallagher and Pastorini’’; and an mission from the Lord Chancellor, and 
illiterate peasant says of the candidate 'must be one of the justices assigned to the 
(ibid., p. 460) :—‘* Doesn’t myself remimber| Commission of the Peace. He has the titular 
him puttin’ the explanations to Pasthorini?” | custody of the County records and those 
H. C—n. | of quarter sessions and is entitled to exercise 
his office by deputy. In practice the office is 
Stncinc Breap (12 8. viii. 269, 297, 333, usually united with that of Lord-Lieutenant. 
374).—The following entries are taken Formerly the Custos Rotulorum had the 
from an inventory of jewels, plate, &c., Tight to appoint the clerk of the peace, who 
in York Cathedral in the time of King counties is, as his deputy, the actual 
Edward VI. :— ‘ | custodian of the records and documents. 
‘A Box for Singing Bread Silver Guilt... 11 | See Halsbury’s ‘Laws of England,’ xix., 
A Box for Singing Bread Silver .. .. 10 pp. 348, 624, . where references to the 
A Box for Singing Bread of Silver .. 5 | statutes governing the subject are given. 
Tuos. Seymour. | (d) Board of Green Cloth. See Coke’s 
|‘ Fourth Institute,’ 131. R. S._B. 
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LANCASHIRE SETTLERS IN AMERICA (12 TAVERN SiGNs—“ Scup” (128. viii. 
viii. 227, 375)—Various members of the 170,236, 276, 313, 354, 375, 417).—There were 
Vause family filled township offices at/ three race-horses named “ Flying Scud ” :— 
Blackrod up to the end of the eighteenth (1) a bay colt, foaled in 1864, by Orlando, 
century. Vause House is still standing in out of Gossamer, by Birdcatcher; (2) a 
the centre of the village, but the family bay colt, foaled 1865, by Knight of Kars, 
appear to have died out locally. One of the out of Prelude, by Touchstone; (3) a ba 
last of the name, John Vause, M.D., was filly, foaled 1887, by Foxhall, out of Nort 
Mayor of Wigan in the year 1800. His, Wind, by North Lincoln. 
name is geen on certain ornamental | W. A. Hurcuison. 
Liverpool pottery jugs which were struck @ 4 Cooke AND HIs County ITINERA- 
the tune to | (13 vill. $03).—Ehe little volumes 
4th of October, 1800, fri ges the res, a described by your correspondent formed 
y sixteen dies part of the author’s ‘ Topography of Great 
‘be 4 Siv Robert He it Lei Britain; or, British Traveller's Pocket 
anscri olt Directory ; being an accurate and compre- 
Engl a scription of all the Counties in England, 
‘of England minister in London. Scotland and Wales, with the Adjacent 
Wrxe Names (12 S. viii, 332, 398)— Islands: illustrated with Maps of the 
Tinta and Vin de Vierge “are doubtless Counties, which form a Complete British 
intended for the Portuguese Vinho tinto Atlas.’ Vol. ii., which I possess, contains 
(red wine) and Vinho virgem, common table Smersetshire (180 pp.) and Dorsetshire 
wines of the country: cf. Virgin Marsala. (160 pp.), each with its own title page and 
4Chateau Léoville and Léoville Barton can ex and separately paginated. | While 
hardly be classed as inferior wines ! the volume title page is undated, that to 
¥. D. Hanvoup the Somerset section (apparently the first 
roa * edition) bears the date 1820. The work 


Biount oF LINcoLNsHIRE (12 §. viii. 210, was “printed by assignment from the 
278).—Mkr. H. J. B. CLEMENTS is thanked for executors of the late C. Cooke,” and a note 
his reply. In the ‘Diary of Gov. Thomas at the foot of each map states that “ The 
Hutchinson,’ edited by P. O. Hutchinson, Cities and County Towns are denoted by 
a Blount-Marbury pedigree is given, quoted red, and the respective Hundreds of the 
from a Visitation of Lincs. This gives County by different Colours, which distine- 
Thomas Blount, the son Robert, and three tions are peculiar to the Superior Edition.” 
daughters by his first wife, Anne, daughter This superior edition I have never seen. 
of Sir J. Hawleyt. Information of this! Frep. R. Gate. 
family of Halley, Hawley, or Hawleyt will Selby, Marsham Way, Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 
be appreciated. C.B.A. | These popular little English county 
~ histories in brief were issued at a low price 

Foxnounps (12 8. viii. 391).—An ex- in printed paper covers and had a fe 
haustive account of foxhounds throughout | ave in 
the country will be found in ° Dogs,’ by! quarian a Mor s, and occasionally figure 
Well-Known Authorities, edited by Harding é hical list: y 38 
‘Cox, 5 vols., London, 1908. The second Pr 

. W. Jaccarp, Capt. 
volume deals with Hounds and Coursing 
Dogs, and chap. xiii., p. 108, particularly; Coco-nur Cup (12 S. viii. 330, 395).— 
with the Craven country, but unfortunately | John Sendale, Canon of York and of Ripon, 
gives no dates. left in his will (1467) “unum parvum 


Does anyone know whether vols. iii. 
to v. of this fine work have ever been pub- 
lished ? ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Earty Stace-Coacues (12 viii. 
392).—Mr. Chas. G. Harper’s book, ‘ Stage- 
‘Coach and Mail in Days of Yore’ (2 vols.), 
would probably give your correspondent 
the information he requires. F. Crooks. 


ciphum vocatum le nutt,” and a will in 
‘Testamenta Vetusta,’ p. 365, mentions 
“a standyng gilt nutt °—‘ Ripon Chapter 
Acts,’ Surtees Soc., vol. xiv, p. 234. I have 
a reference to Archeologia, xlvii. 58 n, 
and, for a very fine one at Eton College, 
c. 1510, to the Proceedings of Soc. Antiq., 
2 ser. xvi. 248, J. T. F. 
Winterton, Lines. 
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Rice (128. viii. 391).— Some 50 years 
ago, when I used to attend the out- 
patient room at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, it. 
was not uncommon to be consulted by 
young women complaining of indigestion, | 
whose faces exhibited a remarkable (and 
quite unmistakable) waxy pallor, which. 
it was well known could be produced by 
eating dry starch. It was not always easy | 
to prevail upon them to give up the practice, 
but how long the waxy condition of the 
complexion lasted I cannot say. 

F. H. H. 
Cambridge. 


Lamery’s ‘Foods and Drinkables’ (3rd 
ed., 1745), at p. 89, says :— : 

Rice is softening, thickens the Humours, , 
moderates a Looseness, increases Seed, repairs 
and supplies the Parts of the Body with good 
Nourishment, stops spitting of Blood, and is. 
good for phthisical and consumptive persons. } 

William Buchan, M.D., in his ‘ Domestic’ 
Medicine’ (15th ed., 1797), at p. 657, 
remarks :— 

The people of this country believe that rice 
proves injurious to the eyes, but this seems 
to be without foundation, as it has no such effect 
on those who make it the principal part of their 
food. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


LippELL AND Scotrs GREEK-ENGLISH 
LExIcon (12 8S. viii. 119, 158, 338).—Mr. J. 
CLarE Hupson asks for the source of the Latin 
quotation which defines the lexicographer’s 
task as the heaviest penalty that a convict 
can undergo :— 

Condendaque Lexica mandat 
Damnatis—poenam pro poenis omnibus unam. 

Precisely the same thought is expressed 
in six lines of Joseph Scaliger’s :— 

Si quem dira manet sententia iudicis olim 

Damnatum aerumnis suppliciisque caput, 

Hune neque fabrili lassent ergastula massa 

Nec rigidas vexent fossa metalla manus : 

Lexica contexat, nam cetera quid moror ? Omnes 

Poenarum facies hic labor unus habet. 

‘ Silva variorum carminum,’ xxxix. 

The title in Scaliger’s ‘Poemata’ makes 
this epigram refer to his Arabic lexicon, 
though T have somewhere seen it stated that 
his laborious Indices to Gruter’s Collection 
of Latin Inscriptions were the inspiring 
cause. Scaliger’s verses are appositely 
quoted by Professor Weekley on p. xi. of 
his *Etymological Dictionary of Modern 
English’ (1921). It would be interesting, 
to ascertain their connexion with the) 


_ passage cited by Mr. Hudson. Is it a case 


of imitation or have both descriptions a 

common source ? Casaubon, too, it may 

be remembered, compared his drudgery 

over Athenzeus to “catenati in ergastulo 

labores.”’ Epwarp BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. — 


“REX ILLITERATUS EST ASINUS CORO- 
NATUS”’ (128. viii. 68).—These words have, as 
Mr. G. H. Wuire suggests, been attributed 
to more than one personage, who may be 
repeating a proverbial saying. The follow- 
ing is found in John of Salisbury’s ‘ Poli- 
craticus,’ lib. iv., cap. vi., about three-fifths 


through 


Unde et in litteris, quas regem Romanorum 
ad Francorum regem transmisisse recolo, quibus 
hortabatur ut liberos suos liberalibus disciplinis 
institui procuraret, hoc inter cetera eleganter 
adiecit, quia rex illiteratus est quasi asinus 
coronatus. 

Mr. C. C. J. Webb, in his edition of the 
‘ Policraticus, refers to Pertz’s ‘ Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica,’ vol. xxvii., 
p- 45, where R. Pauli has this note :— 

Literae a Conrado III. ad Ludovicum VII. 
directae, hodie deperditae. 

Epwarp BENSsLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


VAN DER Doss (12 S. viii. 392).—‘% 
Huyster Does on the stream named Does— 
ter means atte=at the—at Leyderdorp, a 
village near Leyden, in the Countyjof Holland, 
was for more than three centuries the seat 
of the family of van der Does, who derived 
from it its name. 

The last of them to own it was Jonkheer 


Pieter van der Does, Admiral of Holland, 


who died in 1599. 

See S. van Leeuwen, ‘ Batavia Illus- 
trata, The Hague, 1685, p. 1259. 

The house of ter Does seems to have been 


-a manor house of some importance. 


The family held a prominent position 
in the Netherlands and produced more than 
one man of eminence. Foremost amongst 
them was the great scholar and_ prolific 
writer Janus Dousa (1545-1604), who, after 
the vogue prevalent amongst the learned 
in his time, latinized his name. Numerous 
books of reference in the British Museum 
Library will give the querist pedigrees 
and detailed information concerning the 
most prominent members of the family. 
Also concerning the cradle of the family 
more details could be gleaned. 

W. DEL Court. 

47, Blenheim Crescent, W.11. 
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. Paut Lucas: His ‘Journey THroucnH We agree as to the dates of his Shrievalty 
Asta Minor’ (12 S. viii. 348, 398)—Prince and Mayoralty. I know nothing of How- 
Ibrahim-Hilmy, in his ‘ Literature of Egypt lett’s ‘Monumenta Franciscana,’ which 
and the Soudan,’ vol. i., 1886, catalogues Mr. Stocker quotes as ‘‘ confirming” the 
and gives summaries of the contents of erroneous date (1474) of Colet’s Shrievalty, 
the following editions of Sieur Paul Lucas’s and with this specimen of its accuracy 
travel-works, which relate to three separate before me I shall not consult it. The 
voyages or journeys :— Mayor during the Shrievalty of Stocker 
(Premier) Voyage au Levant (depuis l'année and Colet (1477/8) was Humphrey Hayford 
1699 jusqu’en 1703). Tome I, (Rédigé par (not ‘‘ Layford”’ as printed by Mr. Stocker), 
and neither that year nor the one given 
e au Ni. 3 | 
As the Prince gives the ‘ Extrait de la table des by Howlett (1474) could by any freak of 
matiéres’ from The Hague edition of 1705, it Computation be held torepresent “ HenryVL., 
is evident that this is the one in the British 17.’’ The election of Hayford is recorded 
Museum. _ Letter Book, fo. 130, that of Stokker 
(Sima) A714. revue et corrigée. Paris (« Stocker”) and Colet ‘at fo. 129b of the 
1707, 17 same—in Dr. Sharpe’s printed Calendar, at 
1707, 168, 151; under dates Oot. 13, Sept. 99, 
(Second) Voyage, l’an_ 1704-1708, dans la 1477, respectively. é 
Paris, 1710, 1712, 1714, 2 vols., 12mo;, Am- (@8 Mr. Stocker quotes) that Henry Colet 
sterdam, 1714, 1715, 3 vols., 8vo. was Dean of St. Paul’s. He writes quite 
German editions. Hamburg, n.d., and 1715, accurately (few writers have the gift of 
8vo. . -accuracy so strongly developed as Dr. 
O° sania Voyage, fait en 1714 jusqu’A Sharpe) that he was “ father of John Colet, 


7. . Encollaboration avec ]’Abbé Banier. ” 
& Dean of St. Paul’s. ALFRED BEAVEN. 


sterdam, 1720, 2 vols., 12mo; MRouen, 1723, Leamington. 
2 vols., 12mo; Paris, 1724, 2 vols., o;  P.S.—Dr. Sharpe’s omission of Colet’s 
The B. Hos (1478-82) is probably due to the fact that 
om 1715 9) it is not recorded with his other Aldermanries 
hil Froidtich in the original edition of the ‘ D.N.B.,’ though 
F A 4 e corrigenda volume and in the later 
8), edition, which was issued after Dr. Sharpe’s 
had no “ entente cordiale then ! 
The library of the Royal Geographical YAR 1000 a.p. (12 S. viil. 369). 
: : . There is no truth in the assertion of M. de 
Society, Kensington Gore, London, con 
tains the following editions :—‘ Voyage au Pas that the existence of a belief that the 
Levant,’ The Hague, 1709; ‘Voyage dans world would end in the year 1000 a.p. is a 
Be. end “Voyage myth, elaborated by modern historians. 
fait en 1714, &c., Amsterdam, 1720. There is sufficient documentary evidence to 
A. Epwarps. Prove that there was a widespread expecta- 
tion of the consummation of all 
Sm Henry Cotet (12S. viii. 398).—Mr. this expectation may have been local an 
SrockER called attention to the fact (literally, spasmodic rather than universal. Thus, 
but only literally true) that Dr. Sharpe’s in a Council held in 909 it was affirmed that 
account of Sir Henry Colet’s civil offices) Christ was coming soon in terrible majesty, 
does not quite correspond to that in my|and that all shepherds with their — 
‘Aldermen of the City of London.’ We) would have to appear before the eterna 
are both absolutely correct in our facts and Shepherd himself. Again, in 960, a hermit 
arpe (‘ London an e Kingdom,’ vol. i.| catastrophe, and in a sermon Ww 
348, 349) has named only three of the preached in Paris on the same subject. 
wards which Colet represented in the Court Godellus tells us that “anno domini M. 
of Aldermen, and these without dates, . . . timor et moeror corda plurimorum 
whereas I have given all four with dates. occupavit et suspicati sunt multi finem 
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saeculi. adesse.” Lastly, there is the record | a judgment shall love Dante seems to depend 


of charters conveying lands to the Church. 
and beginning with the words “seeing that } 


the end of the world is approaching.” | 
It is, of course, possible that there was a. 
falling-off in church-building about 10004.p., 
for it was a time of such want and suffering | 
that a modern writer has declared that if, 
the seven trumpets of the seven angels had 
startled the earth with their blast a shout 
of mocking laughter would have gone up from 
the countless captives, serfs and monks 
who were living in the direst misery. The 
uncouth sculptures of the tenth century are 
said to show the influences of fear. But 
Glaber tells us that as soon as the panic 
passed away, almost every place of worship 
in Gaul and Italy was rebuilt, even though 
it were not in need of repair. The wealth. 
that the Church had so suddenly acquired 
was favourable to architectural experiments, 
and the Byzantine style was superseded by 
a new style, known as the Romanesque. | 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. | 

The Authors’ Club, Whitehall Court, S.W. 


Notes on Books. 


Britain’s Tribute to Dante in Literature and Art. 
A Chronological Record of 540 Years (c. 1380- 
1920). By Paget Toynbee. (Humphrey Mil- 
ford, for the British Academy. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Dr. PAGET TOYNBEE has to his credit many 

studies, and these from more than one stand- 

point, of the great Florentine. This his latest 
work should not, we think, prove the least) 
valuable. It is framed on a happy conception, | 
and executed with just the 1ight degree of 
fullness. Until one is deep in it one hardly 
realizes how much that is interesting, signi- 
ficant, illuminating is to be derived from the 
mere perusal of this record of the British writers 
and thinkers who, in this long space of time, | 
have mentioned, quoted, admired or derided. 

Dante, and of the British artists who have | 

attempted representations of his scenes. } 
The volume of praise increases steadily. In| 

fact it would now, perhaps, require some courage | 
in any man of letters to commit himself to any- 
thing like Horace Walpole’s description of Dante 
as “extravagant, absurd, disgusting, in short, 

a Methodist parson in Bedlam’; or to echo) 

Coleridge’s dicta that the line placed over | 

the gate of Hell might well be inscribed over. 

that of Paradise ; or to accuse Dante of ‘ tedious. 

particularity,” puerility, and dullness, as did. 

various writers in the Quarterly Review in the | 

early years of the last century. The divergence | 
of opinion on Dante from thoroughgoing scorn | 
to almost: unqua ified admiration is surely greater 
than in the case of any other poet. ‘That the. 

“odium theologicum”’ has something to do 

with this cannot be denied; but the question 

as to whether or not a person competent to form. 


_is that of ‘“‘ Nessun maggior dolore . . . 


ultimately upon his position this side or that 
f a great line of cleavage between human 
minds. You cannot read Dante to any purpose 
without taking account of religion: which pre- 
dominates in you, your sense of the One revealing 
Himself through the many, or of the many as 
resolving themselves back into the One? If the 
former you will seldom complain of Dante’s 
‘particularity ’’; if the latter, you may pos- 
sibly come to understand Horace Walpole. 

Chaucer’s debt to Dante—its nature and 
extent—is pretty well known; and it is pleasant 
to reflect that from Chaucer comes the first 
English mention of Dante’s name :— 


On Virgile or on Claudian, 
Or Daunte, that hit telle can— 


In the early fifteenth century two English 
bishops, while attending the Council of Con- 
stance, persuaded Serravalle, Bishop of Fermo, 
to make a translation into Latin prose of the 
‘Divina Commedia,’ and to Serravalle we owe a 
statement—isolated and therefore doubtful— 
that Dante had studied at Oxford. 

The first clear mention cf Beatrice would 
appear to be that in Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘ Apologie 
for Poetrie.’ The earliest translation of lines from 
the ‘ Divina Commedia’ into English blank verse 

” by 
Thomas Hughes in ‘ The Misfortunes of Arthur.’ 
It is curious how frequently those lines (‘ Inferno,’ 
v. 121-3) reappear in this record: they, with 
Lasciate ogni speranza,’ would appear to be 
to the verses as Paolo and Francesca and Ugolino 
are to the incidents in the ‘ Commedia.’ 

The acquisition of MSS. and early editions of 
Dante’s works by British collectors and libraries, 
beginning with the ‘De Monarchia’ in Thomas 
James’s Bodleian Catalogue, 1602, goes some- 
what slowly but -steadily on, till we come to 
the Huth sale at Sotheby’s in 1912, when the 
“record” price of £1,800 was paid for a copy of 
the 1481 edition of the ‘ Commedia.’ 

In 1697, though Oxford and Cambridge still 
had none, there was a MS. of Dante at West- 
minster Abbey ; and Wotton in 1639 had 
bequeathed two MSS. of him to Eton. The first 
Dante MS. acquired by the Bodleian was the 
fifteenth-century one belonging to the D’Orville 
collection, purchased in 1805, 

Judgment in England in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries was, as might be guessed, 
favourable to Dante. Jewel uses him in support 
of his denunciation of Rome; Sir William Alex- 
ander speaks of him quaintly as ‘ old Dante, 
swolne with just disdaines.’”? Of Milton, in this 
connexion, there is no need to speak ; and students 
of Gray will remember that the first line of the 
‘ Elegy’ is an echo of the ‘Purgatorio’ (viii. 5-6.) 
More interesting, perhaps, are the references to 
Dante by humbler pens. Thus the learned Mrs. 
Carter finds Dante much beyond her comprehen- 
sion ; Goldsmith thinks he owes most of his 
reputation to the obscurity of the times in which 
he lived. Anna Seward talks of the ‘“‘ weary 
horror’ of the ‘Inferno,’ and the Annual Register 
(1764) considers the simplicity of his style to 
be the chief cause of his pre-eminence. The early 
allusions to Dante in the Annual Register are 
particularly interesting as implying a certain know- 


J 
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Lasciate. ogni 
speranza . . .’ in 1793, in the article on the 
imprisonment and death of Louis XVI. 

With the mid-nineteenth century we come to 
great abundance of allusion and to a riper and 
truer criticism. Most of the great writers of 
the time are represented, but there are curious 
exceptions. Is it the case that Newman never 
mentions Dante? And that no_ tractarian 
writer except R. W. Church and Keble has 
anything about him ? 

Dr. Toynbee has done a particularly useful 
work by recording articles on Dante in periodicals— 
and it may well gratify those of our correspon- 
dents who have contributed ‘ Danteiana’ to our 
own columns to know that these have a place in 
this record. 

Combined with the notices of Dante in litera- 
ture and the books and articles about him, Dr. 
Paget Toynbee gives us the drawings and pictures | 
of English artists illustrating his works—the | 
earliest being six drawings done by Fuseli in 1777 | 
of subjects from the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ - 

Several interesting facts are brought out in| 
the author’s pithy Introduction—as that ‘ during | 
the last 118 years the ‘Commedia’ as a whole. 
has been translated into English on an average | 
once in about every four years.” “If,” he goes 
on to say, “‘ the independent translations of the | 
several divisions of the poem be included in the. 
reckoning, it will be found that an English transla- | 
tion of one or other of the three cantiche has been | 
produced on an average once in about every | 
twelve months—a record which, it is believed, | 
cannot be paralleled in the literature of any 
other country.” 


Memorias Antiguas Historiales del Peru. By 
Fernando Montesinos. Translated and edited | 
by Philip Ainsworth Means. (Hakluyt Society.) | 

TaE work of Fernando Montesinos possesses | 

two features which give it importance for the | 

student of America before the Conquest: the | 
list of the Kings, and the folk-lore embedded in 

the history. The list of Kings would seem to be a 

modified version of a list drawn up by a man 

of much greater claims than our author’s to respect 
as a historian, Blas Valera, natural son of 

Don Luis de Valera and an Indian woman, who 

was converted to Christianity but had been con- 

nected with the old court of Peru. Born about 

1540 Blas Valera joined the Society of Jesus 

about 1568 and came to Spain in the early 

nineties of the century, dying at Cadiz in 1596, 

He wrote a history of Peru in Latin, which is) 

lost. The one work of his preserved is the ‘ De. 

los Indios del Peri, sus costumbres y pacifica-_ 
cién’ ; -another, the ‘ Vocabulario histérico del, 

Peri,’ has in some sort survived in the book | 

before us—mutilated, however, and reduced in| 

value. Montesinos, a Spaniard and also a Jesuit, | 
went to Peru in 1628, journeyed widely, with 
good opportunities of collecting facts about the | 
natives, for-he was in the exercise of some kind 
of inspectorship, and returned to Spain about 

1644. His ‘ Memorias’ show that he _ was) 

acquainted with the writings of his predecessors | 

in the study of the Indians, and also that he) 


| 


himself brought a genuine interest to bear on. 


impatience of later workers by their being forced 
into the frame of an absurd belief that Peru was 
the Ophir of the Old Testament. Peruvian 
history and chronology, then, had to be twisted and 
tortured to fit into the history and then received 
chronology of the Scriptures. Hence the list of 
Kings—systematically extended and rearranged— 
has become a travesty in which only certain 
lines of truth can now be detected. 

However, it is something to have such a list 
preserved in any form; and if little and cautious 
credence can be given to most of the history, 
it contains good passages from Valera, and, as we 
said above, there remains the folk-lore which, as a 
record of pre-Inca custom and belief, is so far 
unique. 

An Introduction by the late Sir Clements 
Markham is prefixed to the Introduction by the 
Editor, and from Sir Clements Markham come 
also a list of words in the names of Kings and 
Incas, and a list of Quichua words in Montesinos. 
Mr. Means provides a careful note on the Chrono- 
logical Tables. His Introduction gives an ex- 
cellent résumé of the present position of the 
study of pre-conquest history and the bearing 
of recently established facts upon Montesinos. 


WE have received a delightful volume of repro- 
ductions of twenty-four hitherto unpublished 
drawings from the collection of the late Frederick 
George Stephens. It has been put together by 
the artist’s son in memory of his father and 
mother, and will certainly give great pleasure to 
= ad admirers of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
ood. 

Two portraits of Septimus Stephens and his 
wife — painted by F. G. Stephens— are full of 
sympathetic feeling, while the portrait studies 
of Stephens by Ford Madox Brown, Holman 
Hunt and other members of the Brotherhood are 
most interesting, that by Millais of him as a 
young man being specially attractive. A recent 
visit to the Tate Gallery makes the original 


_sketch of ‘The Carpenter’s Shop’ of specially 


vivid appeal, showing as it does the little glimpse 
through the window of tenderly drawn detail 
of birds and foliage unnoticed in the finished 
picture. One picture by D. G. Rossetti is arrest- 
ing in its beauty, and seems wholly ‘“ Beata 
Beatrix ’’—not “a portrait of Miss Siddal.” In 
Plate xt. we have a reminiscence of the fierce 
war of words which raged in the world of art 
when Ruskin was at his prime. 

Lieut.-Colonel Stephens is greatly to be congratu- 
lated on this charming production, which is not 
merely a most graceful memorial, but also a little 
collection of treasures for the lover of art. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’?—Adver- 
tisements and Business: Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.0.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. &Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 
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